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For the New England Farmer. 


CAUSE OF ROT IN TURNIPS. 


Mr Epiror—Much has been said of late about | 
One attributes it | 


the cause of the rot in turnips. 
to their being sowed on wet lands; another to ear- 
ly sowing; another to something else. Now I 
believe farmers often form their opinions too hasti- 
ly. An opinion may be formed from one er two 


years’ experience in a particular kind of manage- | 


ment, or cultivating a particular kind of soil, in par- 
ticular seasons, while the rea] cause of their suc- 
cess or failure may be attributed to some other 
cause, aside from what they suppose. 


I have not been troubled with the rot in turnips | 
until the last year, when I planted several pieces | 


at different seasons, and had different management ; 
but the result was such that I am not satisfied as 
to the cause of the disease. 

The first piece was in 1839 well manured and 
planted with potatoes. Last spring it was again 
well dressed with compost manure, ploughed, and 
planted with ruta bagas the 4thof June. The 
crop was light and many of the roots were defec- 
tive. 

The second piece: the grass was turned in 
about the first of June—rolled and harrowed—ma- 
nured in the hill with compost made of about one 
part stable manure and two parts meadow mud, 
with a small portion of wood ashes; planted the 
Alth of June. We had a tolerably fair crop and 
but few defective roots. 

The third piece was managed as follows: a part 
of it was ploughed the 15th of June ; rolled, dressed 
with about 30 loads of compost manure to the acre: 
harrowed and planted the 19th. On the other part 
the manure was spread on to the grass; it was 
ploughed the 16th; rolled, harrowed, manured 
lightly in the hill, and planted the 20th. The ma- 
nure that was harrowed in and that put in the hill 
was of the same kind, and was made from loam 
carted into the cow yard and hog-pen, thence be- 
ing removed to the field and being well pulverized 
by overhauling. The manure that was ploughed 
in was also compost, made of loam hauled into the 
barn cellar and mixed with the droppings of the 
cattle: this was applied in an unfermented state. 
Nearly the same quantity of manure was applied to 
both parts of the piece. After the turnips came 
up they were dressed with wood ashes. That part 
of the piece where the manure was ploughed in, 
produced a tolerably good crop, and but few de- 
fective plants: on the other part the crop was 
much lighter, and many of the roots were defec- 
tive. A small portion of the piece extended into 
a dry knoll, where they were very free from rot. 

In the second piece named, there was a small 
hollow extending across the piece, where there 
was a much better yield and where the plants were 
more free from rot. 


| yard. It wasa yellow loam. I ploughed it the 


— 20th of June; manured it in the hill with hog ma- 


nure, and planted it. ‘The land was, to appearance, 
alike and the manure alike. 
‘the piece the plants were nearly all defective, and 
‘on the remainder there was a tolerable crop. 

One of my neighbors hada piece which he 
highly manured and prepared with great care for 
‘an extra crop. It was almost an entire failure. 
| Another neighbor planted a piece on a gravelly 
‘knoll, where the land to appearance was hardly 

worth cultivating; he had a very fair crop. 

| From what information I have gathered from 
the last year’s crop in our vicinity, | think dry land 
|has produced the best crop, although there are some 
| exceptions. 

Yours, with sincere respect, 


JOSEPH HOW. 


| Methuen, April 12, 1841. 


| ‘Though the facts given by our intelligent and 
‘observing correspondent from Methuen, do not 

solve the mystery of the rot, yet he has laid us un- 

der obligations by his statements, A collection of 

facts from various quarters, is the only process by 
'which we can hope to learn the cause of the evil 
|in question. A few men having given what light 
they can furnish, we trust that others will imitate 
‘their example, and help to detect the agent which 
| ruins one of our valuable crops.—Ep. N, E. F. 





For the N. E. Farmer. 
-_—_— 
|'TREATMENT OF COWS JUST Br FORE 
| AND AFTER CALVING, 
| Mr Eprron—Your paper of ‘April 28th, sontain- 
ed some important questions relative to the man- 
|agement of cows after calving, answered in part by 


I do 


an extract from Youatt’s ‘Treatise on Cattle. 


On a small portion of 





| 


than they had been previously fed, in order, as he 
said, to have their bags well filled; and at the 
time of calving to'give them warm water thickened 
with meal, (similar, I suppose, to the mash recom- 
mended.) The consequence was, that the extra 
feeding caused the bag to fill too soon, and the 
milk continuing to press in, caused inflammation. 
Our cows were much troubled with hard and swol- 
len bags. Thinking what might be the cause, I 
last spring requested father to try an experiment 
on acow that the year before was very trouble- 
some, by reducing the quality of her food instead 
of increasing it. The result was that she calved 
befure her bag was full. She gave but little milk 
at first, but in a few days gave a good mess; her 
bag milked down well, was soft and pliable. We 
have had no trouble since, excepting with a heifer, 
which calved about the first of July, when the 
grass feed was good. This would probably have 
been prevented, had she been taken to the barn 
and fed on hay eight or ten days before she calved ; 
and we should thus have saved her much pain. 
The treatment of milch cows is a subject upon 
which little, and I think too little, has been said in 
the agricultural papers of the day. Who can tell 
what effect one week of intense pain and suffering 
arising from an inflamed and swollen bag, has up- 
on the health of the cow and the quantity of milk 
for the season ? A FARMER’S BOY. 
Essex Co., Mass., April 30, 1841. 


The above communication coming, as we know 
it does, from a youth who has received none but a 
common school education, and whose days have 
thus far been spent in diligent Jabor upon the farm, 
we trust may have an influence in leading other 
boys to trace effects to their causes, and suggest 
remedies for existing evils. We shall have no 
fear that the interest or value of our paper will be 
diminished by inserting the opinions of boys, if 


not feel competent to give any answer to the ques- | they but give us as good reasons for the opinions 


tions, but wish to say a few words respecting the 
| inflammation or garget in the udder, mentioned in 
the extract. ‘This, I think, is caused by too great 
}an accumulation of milk; for as far as my limited 
|observation extends, I have never known a cow 
| that calved before her bag was full to be troubled 
| with it. Whether this is the true cause or not, 
we want a preventive. Youatt recommends a 
| “drink consisting of a pound of Epsom salts and 
'two drachms of ginger.” From my experience in 
taking salts, I should think this a tough ‘dose, and 
| would much rather have one ounce of some milder 
| preventative than a pound of such cure. The 
| warm wash which he recommends, has a tendency 
| to increase the quantity of milk, and if my opinion 
|is correct, is injurious. My opinion (this I confess 





|is a small affair, when compared with the opinion 


|of older and more experienced farmers and herds- | pave te 


men—but such as it is,)1 will give you, with the 
reasons upon which it is founded, and then you 
'may think as you please of it. 





as are furnished by this Farmer’s Boy. We shall 
be happy to hear from him again.—Eb. N, E. F. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


SUBSOIL PLOUGHING., 
Extract from a letter to Messrs J. Breck & Co. 
dated 
“ Braintree, April 2, 1841. 
“T have just finished ploughing a piece of sod 
land of about an acre anda half, with Howard’s 
subsoil plough, and deem it but justice to admit 
that the plough has done all that | expected from 
any subsoil plough, which is contrary to my expec- 
tations, as expressed to you and Mr Howard. The 
ground was unfavorable to a fair trial, it being sto- 
ny, sideling, and occupied by a young orchard. I 
n acres more to plough this season, part 
old ground, and intend to make use of the subsoil 
plough for the whole of it. The plough got round 
the stones in the subsoil in a manner that I did not 


| My father’s practice, until last autumn—and it | expect, ploughing to the depth of seventeen inches, 


There was a small patch inthe first mentioned | may be the practice of many others—was, to feed moving and loosening the same in a tenacious soi), 
field where [ had carted off the soil into my hog-! his cows for a short time before calving, higher! by the use of two yoke of oxen.” 
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“Chevalier Barley.—I am often inquired of in 
regard to the Chevalier barley, purchased of you! 
last year, Ido not judge my soil suited to any of 
the sinall grains, but found the yield and kernel of 
this variety much greater and fuller than from the 
common barley on richer ground. 

Yours, with respect, — ——..” 

POTATOES FROM THE SEED. 

A Mr Merriam, of Chelmstord, recently called 
upon us and related an account of a wonderful 
growth of potatoes from the seed. He states that 
his account will seem incredible, and yet that it 
can be proved by competent witnesses. His state- 
ments are, that plants, apparently weeds when quite 
small, came up in his onion patch, A few of these 
escaped destruction at the first weeding and soon 
put on the appearance of potato vines. The land 
has been sowed with onions four or five years in 
succession. He can in no way account for the 
presence of the seed. Late in autumn these vines 
were of immense size: one of them measured 8 1-2 
feet in length. From this one he obtained 15 3-4 
pounds of good sized and handsome potatoes. ‘The 
others yielded most abundantly: some of them 
furnishing fair potatoes, and others yielding those 
of irregular shape. Three roots furnished some- 
thing resembling the old Spanish potato. From 
one root he obtained a very white potato—from 
another, the kidney—from a third,a round red. If 
we understood him correctly, the vines yielded 
from 97 to 127 potatoes each. Here was certainly 
an extraordinary produce. Unfortunately, the 
greater part of his crop has been frozen during the 
past winter. 

The gentleman seemed to be at a loss to ac- 
count for the appearance of these plants in that 
land, and also for the varieties of potato, atl of 
which were different from any that he had ever 
cultivated, We can suppose that potato vines, 
with seed balls upon them, were worked into his 
manure and in that carried on to the field; and it 
is not uncommon for the seeds from potatoes of 
any one variety to yield fruit of various forms, col- 
ors and properties. ‘There seen.s to us no myste- 
ry, unless it be in the great productiveness; and 
in relation to this it must be remembered that the 
land was in good tilth, and that the onion tops, be- 
ing comparatively small, wonld offer but little ob- 
struccion to the freest and fullest growth of the po- 
tato.—Ep. N. E. F. 

COMMON SALT—ITS USES IN HORTICUL- 
TURE. 

From Johnson’s work on Fertilizers, we trans- 
cribe the chapter whereof the contents are indica- 
ted by the heading of this. When used by the 
gardener or florist, the quantity of salt needed is 


The winnowing of the offal from the sound grain, entirely free from this disease, and have grown 
must at last be left to the discriminating reader, well. Mr Archibald, gardener to Lord Sheffield, 
who, if a liberal one, will be ready to make all al- ‘at Titcham, planted in March, 1829, two hundred 
lowance if the chaff be not out of all proportion to | Brighton coss lettuces, and sprinkled between the 
the wheat. /rows, quick Jime. ‘Iwo hundred more were plant- 
Salt, says our author, has been employed by the ed out, and salt sprinkled between the rows. Those 
gardener for many purposes ; most commonly on limed (the season proving dry,) ran to seed, and 
| ]awns, at the rate of ten bushels per acre, to pre- | were of little value ; but those on the salted ground 
‘vent worm casts; and on gravel walks in a larger | cabbaged well, and were as productive as if the 
‘proportion, to kill weeds; it may be employed, | season had been wet. 
however, as a fertilizer in gardens with decided! The author proceeds to recommend the use of 
advantage. I have witnessed the results of the | salt to florists by many examples of its effects. Dr. 
following experiments made by my brother, George | Priestley, by various experiments, found that the 
Johnson, at Great Totham, and I the more readily use of salt materially protracted the life of plents; 
‘give them a place here, from knowing with what | and so well is this fact established, that it is a com- 
care they were made: /mon custom with the importers of exotic plants to 
The soil was composed of stones and gravel 27 | dip cuttings into salt water. “Before the adop- 
parts out of 100—vegetable fibre 1.5—soluble mat- | tion of this plan they almost invariably perished on 
ter 3—carbonate of lime and magnesia 18—oxide | the passage.” Another writer of much observa- 
of iron 4—aniial and vegetable matter 1—alumi- tion, speaking of the use of salt in the culture of 
na 4.5—silica 40—Joss 1. Cultivated in Windsor! hyacinths in Holland, says—“This root, though 
beans. The soil treated with twenty bushels of, not indigenous to the country, may be said to be 
‘salt per acre produced 217 bushels—the simple | completely naturalized in the neighborhood of 
| soil without salt, produced 135 1-2 bushels. | Haerlem, where it grows Juxuriantly in a deep, 
| sandy, alluvial soil; yet one great cause of its free 
| growth, I considered was owing to the saline at- 
Tons. cwt. qrs. lbs. | mosphere: this induced me to mix salt in compost; 
and I am satisfied that no hyacinths will grow well 


' 


Onions. 


Salt 20 bushels—manure 20 tons 


2. Soil with 20 bushels of salt, 4 8 3 
3. Soil with 20 bu. salt and 20 tons 


per acre—produce, 3 42 3 - | at a distance from the sea without it.” 
Manure, 20 tons per acre, 7's soll We have said enough to set our fairreaders who 
Carrots. ‘are fond of flowers, (the best sign of a good heart,) 
1. Soil without manure, sm 486 ® to thinking—and we ali know how it is with them, 
2, * with 20 tons of manure, 22 18 0 26) When they take a thing in their head.—.dmer. Far. 
3. ‘ 0 bushels of salt, 18 20 0| eed detained 
4, § ‘+ 2 ‘ salt and |SILK CULTURE—IMPORTANT DISCOVE- 
20 tons of inanure, 23 6 1 18} RY—THE MUSCARDINGIN AMERICA. 
Parsnips. | Probably the most important information it has 
+ tik Wil Mite eee end [ever tment to the lot of the writer of this to com- 
20 bushels ealt 6 15 0 _municate to the public, on the subject of silk eul- 
2 Soil with 20 ~ siete 6 11 | ture in this country, will be found in the present 
. ‘article. It has long heen known to every one who 
Early Potatoes. 'has read much on the subject of the silk culture, 
1. Soil simple, 368 bushels. that, by the ravages of a disease called .Muscard- 
2, Soil with 20 bu. salt, 581 bushels. ing, in Europe, the average loss of worms, taking 
Beets. "one year with another, amounted to from fortyfive 
1. Soil simple, 4 10 1 ‘to fifty per cent. of all the worms hatched; and, 


,| What was still worse, the disease generally made 


| its appearance after the greater portion of the ex- 


)/pense of the rearing had been incurred. ‘This 
evil has continued, from time beyond the reach of 
‘history, to within a year or two past. In the Uni- 
In preventing clubbing in the roots of some of | ted States, all of us have heretofore considered our 
the brassica (cabbage) tribe, my brother found salt; worms exempt from this fatal disease, it having 
highly useful: he states in some observations on | generally been supposed not to exist here at all. 
this disease, read to the Horticultural Society of | This was afatal delusion. I have just received 
London, October 16, 1821, that “some cauliflow- | from France a copy of the “ Annales de la Societe 
ers were planted upon a light silicious soil, which | Sericicole, fondee en 1837, pour la propagation et 
jhe previously been manured with well putrified |’amelioration de l’industrie de la soie en France,” 
'stable manure, and over one third of the allotted | for 1837, 1838, and 1830, in one of the volumes of 


of manure, 7 +O 0 
4. Soil with 20 tons manure, 6 10 








so sinal] as to constitute no serious objection, and | space was sown with salt ut the rate of 20 bushels! which I find a plate representing silkworms in the 
the scope of experiments necessary to ascertain its | per acre, immediately before planting in July, 1821. | yarious stages of the muscarding ; the first glance 
effects is so limited, as to admit of their being made |The previous crop had been  brocoli. Fiftyfour | at which showed me that it was the :dentical dis- 
with ease and exactness: and here let us say, that | plants were set on the two thirds unsalted, and | ease of which a great portion of the silkworms in 
if young agriculturists were more given to such twentysix on the one third salted: the result has | this country have perished. All who saw the dis- 
experiments, and to noting their results, they might been, that of the fiftyfour unsalted, fifteen have | ease last summer and have seen this plate, identi- 
fill up many an hour usefully that is now passed in, been diseased and unproductive, but of the twenty- | fied it instantly. I shall endeavor to have trenshe- 
listless ennui, or, to escape from that, in ruinous six salted, only two.” tions made for the next number of the Silk Jour- 
dissipation. . A writer in the Farmer’s Journal, October 2%,/ nal, and if possible, shall accompany them with a 

In transferring matter from foreign works to 1820, says—I have employed salt with success, copy of the plate, that all may read, see and judge 
American periodicals, the most rigid and judicious more especially to onions, and the whole of the | for themselves. In the meantime, T have thought 
excision of that which is inapplicable, will not al- ‘cabbage tribe. Before the application of salt,| jt advisable to take this hasty notice of the fact, 
ways exclude some things which in our country they were generally clubbed at the roots and worm | that all silk growers may be enabled to apply the 
will appear irrelevant, or prove tobe impracticable, eaten; but since its application they have been preventive and remedy. Happily, the remedy will 
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do no harm, either to the healthy worms or those | Donen ths Macnnn’s Chitiacs 
that may be affected with other diseases, and is- 
cheap aud easily applied. The remedy isa free 
application of air-slacked lime to the worms, and al-) 
so to the floors of the cocoonery, and whitewash- 
ing all the wood-work of the fixtures. The lime | ses , ' 
should be sifted through a fine sieve on the toorms, Complain of the excessive friction of cart and wag- 
two or three times a week if healthy, and once a on wheels. 

day if diseased, in the morning before first feeding, It should be the duty, as it is unquestionably 
and after cleaning the hurdles. The quantity of the interest, of every farmer in the country, to see 


ANTI-FRICTION., 


He who makes hard things go easy, deserves praise. 


If horses could speak, no doubt they would often | 


| with judgment, it will be found that the profit up- 
lon the outlay increases in more than a proportion- 

ate degree to its amount; thus, supposing twenty- 
five dollars be the lowest, and fifty the highest 
}sum that can be employed in the common culture 
of the same acre of land, it is more than probable 
| that if twentyfive dollars return at the rate of ten 
| per cent., the fifty dollars will yield twenty, or any 
intermediate sum, at the same progressive ratio, 
| And admitting this to be true—and it is presumed 


lime to be sifted on the worms may be just suffi- | to the state of his wheels at frequent intervals, and | no experienced agriculturist will doubt it—it fol- 
cient to whiten the worms and leaves well ; and it | lessen the friction of them to the lowest possible | lows, that a capital of 5000 dollars, expended in 
should be commenced when the worms are half |degree. The horse is an interesting and useful | the cultivation of 200 acres, will only yield a pro. 


grown, say twelve to fifteen days old. This reme- ‘animal, and has but a dogged life of it under the 
dy has, during the past two years, enabled those | most favorable circumstances, and therefore he 
persons in France who used it to save and obtain | ought to have his interest and comfort duly con 
cocoons from ninetyseven per cent. of al] the worms | sidered and attended to. Those who oppress 
hatched. | beasts unnecessarily, always add to their own bur- 
Now that we know we have this formidable dis- | dens by increasing their expenses; for all domes- 
ease amongst us, it becomes necessary that the | tic animals pay well for kindness and care. A 
remedy should be applied ; and, as there are very horse will be more useful, and Jast much longer 
few, if any, who know the disease by sight, [ would | under kind and Christian treatment, than when he 
most earnestly recommend that the remedy be ap- is subjected to unnecessary hardship and extreme 
plied in all cases, whether the worms are sickly or | drudgery. 
not; for it is even more effectual as a preventive | A horse always draws with the greatest effect 
than as a remedy, and, as before stated, will do no | when the line of draught is inclined upwards, so as 
harm to either healthy or sickly worms. |to make an angle of about the 
GIDEON B. SMITH, 
Editor of the Silk Journal, Baltimore, Md. |is set at right angles to 


15 degrees with 


the shoulder, all parts of 
; Digan are then equally pressed. When part of 
SMALL BIRDS GREAT BLESSINGS. 'the weight presses on the back of the horse, he 

I wish our intelligent farmers could be awaken- | will draw a load which else he would be incompe- 
ed to the importance of preserving robins, and oth- | tent to move ; hence, a horse can accomplish more 
er small birds, as a means of aiding in their work. |!" a cart properly loaded, than he could otherwise. 
The inhumanity which suffers every lazy lubber of | The question in regard to the material most 
a boy, who canrest an old king’s arm over a stone | poner S° be applied to whoel-corriages to dimin- 
wall, to kill or frighten every poor linnet that sings | ish friction, is one of great importance, and every 
in the fields, and every robin-red-breast that dares | well-wisher » the interests of farmers, ought to 
eat an unripe cherry, and save achild from the| lend some aid in solving it. All the varietiee of 
dysentery, is a short-sighted piece of selfishness, | S™@4Se tar, and their combinations have been re- 
These harmless birds live upon grubs and other | Sorted to; and there are other substances which 
worms, and insects, and the slight inroads they | have of latter al benn, adayied: to lessen the 
make upon the farmer’s crops are repaid an hun-| friction of machinery ; such as black lead and soap 
dred fold, by the protection they afford against a | Stone pulverized, and mixed with small quantities 
thousand destroyers. These birds, if not fright- of fat of some kind. YetI have seen no results 
ened, will become so tame as to perch on the hand, of comparative experiments published to instruct 
or light on the plough, as it turns over the furrow. | and guide the public. Should any of the readers 
No good farmer should fail to teach his boys to | of the Cabinet possess practical knowledge on this 


| horizon ; for at this inclination the line of traction | 


spare and cherish these harmless and often tuneful | 
visitants to his fields and orchards, Like the good 
man in one of our western towns, who plead so | 
earnestly for the poor crows, in our Legislature a 
few years since,I would enforce the legal penal-_ 
ties for trespass, against any one who shot them 
on my land. The crows, too—nature’s living | 
mouse-traps—instead of being a tame, alinost do- | 


useful and interesting subject, they would much 
oblige some of your readers by making it public 
through your columns, We have many anti’s in 


our widely extended country, but we want one) 


more, in the form of an antt-friction composition, 
for application to cart and wagon wheels, to make 
them revolve with Jess labor to our horses; and he 
who will discover and make it known through the 


| fit of 500 dollars, while, if applied to no more than 
| 100 acres, it would produce 1000 dollars; there- 
| fore, it is evident that his profit would be increas- 
ed by diminishing the quantity of his land. Many 
/a man has been ruined by a large farm, who might 
| have acquired a competency with one of half the 
size. Most farmers are anxious for large occupa- 
| tions, and many are thus betrayed into the error of 
| taking a greater quantity of ground than they have 
| the means of managing to advantage ; some, in the 
delusive hope of acquiring those means by future 
|savings; others, from the vanity of holding more 
land than their neighbors. Hence arises deficien- 
icy of stock, imperfect tillage, aud scanty crops, 
with all the consequent train of rent in arrear, wa- 
ges ill paid, and debts unsatisfied—distress, dune, 
jand final ruin! While he who prudently com- 
|mences, with only such a number of acres as he 
|has the power of cultivating with proper effect, is 
| certain of obtaining the full return from the soil, 
and not being burdened with more land than he 
can profitably enjoy, his engagements are within 
| his means; and thus, while enjoying present ease 
}of mind, he lays the surest foundation for future 
| prosperity. It therefore behoves a man to weigh 
| well the charges with his means, and never allow 
jbimself to be seduced by any ideal prospect of 
| gain, into the imprudence of entering upon a lar- 
| ger farm than his property will enable him to man- 
age with the spirit necessary to insure success.— 
British Husbandry. 


Make your own Measures. We give below a 
rule by which every one can easily make his own 
measures, 
| A barrel contains 10,752 cnbic inches. A box 
| 24 inches long, by 16 inches wide, and 28 inches 
| deep, will hold just a barrel. 

A half barrel. Make a box for this 24 inches 
by 16, and 14 inches deep. This will contain 
5,376 cubic inches, or just half a barrel. 

A bushel. This has 2,150 4-10 cubic inches, 
A bushel box will be 16 inches by 16 8-10 inches 





mestic bird, as in some other countries, where far- |Cabinet, will deserve well of the community at square, and 8 inches deep. 


mers have been taught their value by long experi- | 
ence, have been frightened into mean _pilferers | 
of unwed corn-hills! A good crow is worth a| 
bushel of wheat or other grain, to the acre, and | 


sometimes ten! A knowledge of ornithology, and _jurious, than that of supposing that the more land a} 


not penal laws, is what our farmers and their sons | 
need to induce them to regard their true interests | 
in this matter.—Farmer’s Gaz. 





Poor ground deeply stirred, is preferable in many 
cases to rich ground with shallow tillage; and 
when the ground has been deeply moved once, it 
feels the benefit for ever after. 











To preserve seeds in long voyages, mix them 
powdered sugar and roll them tight in paper. 





arge. Z. 





CAPITAL. 
There is no mistake more common nor more in- 


man holds, the greater must be his profits, for the 
profit does not arise from the land itself, but from 
the manner of usin 
made unproductive by bad management, while the 
worst may be rendered profitable by the opposite 
course ; but without sufficient capital no land can 
be properly cultivated; at the same time, there is 
nothing to which capital can be applied with great- 
er certainty of a fair return for liberal expenditure, 
when correctly employed, than land. In fact, as- 
suming always that the expenditure be directed 


g it; for the best soil may be| 


Half bushel. A box 12 inches long by 11 2-10 

inches wide, and 8 deep, will hold just half a bushel. 

| Peck. A box 8 inches by 8 4-10 inches square, 
| and 8 inches deep, is a peck. 

Half a peck is 8 inches square and 4 2-10 inches 
deep, or 268 8-10 cubic inches. 

A half gallon. ‘This contains 134 4-10 cubic 
inches. A box 7 inches by 4 8-I0 inches deep 
has just that quantity. 

Quart. 4 inches by 4 inches 4 2-10 deep.— 
Balt. Farmer. 


Although the devil is the father of lies, he seems, 
like other great inventors, to have lost much of his 
; reputation by the improvements that have been 
| made upon him.—Swy/t. 
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From the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. 


FARMING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
West Tisbury, Mass., March 20, 1841. 

Gov. Hist1.—Dear Sir—I see by your paper that 
you have done me the honorto publish the remarks 
made by meat the Agricultural Meeting at the 
State House, Feb. 4th. The request made by the 
Chair that I should state my European reminiscen- 
ces, took me entirely unprepared, for I had not so 
much as even thought that I should be called upon 
to address the meeting. One day of preparation 
would have enabled me to have said much, for the 


We copy the following from the Mark-lane Ex- 
| Press, an English paper: 
| THE TURNIP QUESTION. 
| Sir,—In consequence of a former letter that I 
| wrote to you relative to the growth of Swedish tur- 
| nips, and the weight per acre I had grown here, I 
| have had several letters requesting me to state the 
method adopted by me in obtaining what the appli- 
| cants call “enormous crops.” I am always glad 
to give any information I am possessed of, for the 
' benefit of agriculturists ; and in reply, therefore, to 
ithe different queries put to me, I may state gener- 


MAY 12, 1841, 


| dish turnip which have for a number of years 
| been known and successfully cultivated in this 
| neighborhood. I am satisfied that I should not 
| have had more than two thirds the weight of crop, 
| had I trusted to the seed which is generally sold to 
the poor farmer as the improved Swede. 

| I ought to have stated that the turnips were 
, twice hoed, and once hand-hoed after singling. I 
| had last season all the crop removed from the ground 
| by the latter end of October, and had the whole 
| ground ploughed and sown with wheat during the 
first week in November. 

ALEXANDER OGILVIE. 


! 


lally, that the field from which | had upwards of! 
| furtythree tons of Swedish turnips per statute acre, | 


recollections of any man of common capacity, fond 
toa fault of agricultural life, and mixing most ; : 
pleasantly in that society, cannot but interest, when |!" 1840, is what I call a clayey loam, with a reten- | 
they are of the best farming country under Heaven. | #¥® subsoil, It was drained with tiles some years 


Mere, near Knutsford, Feb. 6, 1841. 





From the Farmer’s Gazette. 


For whatever opinion we may form of Britain—her | 88° effectually, by cutting the drains, not more 
pride, arrogance, insolence, presumption, vanity, 
faults, (mark my words,) that will have to be amend- | 
ed within ten years by the compulsory process of | 
a general alliance of nations against her—yet we | 
must all confess that ler agriculture is the most | 
stupendous thing under heaven. When it is re- 
membered that the crop of turnips grown in Nor- 
folk alone is greater than the value of her trade) 
with China; that the market price of the geese 
brought from the Lincolnshire fens, is more than 
her trade with Denmark ; that you shall see as a) 
common thing, a hundred acres of turnips, or a | 
hundred acres of beans, or thirty acres of cabbages 
in a single field—a farm of 300 acres all mowed— 


| 


than from five to six yards apart. In 1839 it was 
broken up from pasture for oats; the crop was 
good, and so soon as the oats were cut and remov- 
ed froin the field, I had the stubble skim-ploughed, 
say from three to four inches deep, and in that 
state I allowed the field to remain a month or five 
weeks, and then I had it ploughed from sixteen to 


| cighteen inches deep, with Smith’s subsoil plough. 


After this operation, the field was not more dis- 
turbed until the spring of 1840, when I had _ it har- 
rowed so soon as it was sufficiently dry. Between 
the end of March and the third week of May, I had 
it ploughed and harrowed three different times. 
| From the subsoil ploughing in the autumn, the 


on a farm of the same size, 300 acres, all in crops ;| 7und was very mellow in the spring; and after 
the live stock on a farm worth £10,000—twenty or | it was three different times ploughed and harrowed, 
more horses employed on one farm every working | the soil was very fine. ‘The next operation was 
day in the year, and by means of thrice ploughing | forming the drills, which were about thirty inches 
(heavy clays) turning 900 acres in a single year — | apart. While this was going on, I had the dung 
I say, when this is remembered, it will be seen |!" @ moist state carted out and spread in the hol- 
that “Great” as Britain is in every thing, the su- | low between the drills, with some bone-dust sown 
perlative degree of greatness is in her agriculture | OVer it, and covered in immediately (to prevent 
—in her soil, naturally poor, but made rich by the | €¥@poration) by having the drills split out overthem. 


application of capital and of unwearied assiduity, | The quantity of dung per statute acre applied, was 
good sense and enterprise. about from twentysix to twentyeight tons, and over 


In this country we fail, most from want of capi- this dung [ had sown with the hand, about half a 
tal, and from the circumstance that agriculture | '” of the best raw-bone dust per statute acre.— 
does not rank as an employment with others, espe- | After the dung and bone-dust were covered sn, sey 
cially with trade. It is not valued as it ought to| about from two to three inches from the drills, I 


DAIRY HOGS. 


Mr Srorer—Considering the arguments in a 
former communication sufficient, I shall pass on, 
in favor of old hogs, second, by experiment. 

Sir, I will premise that I have no great experi- 
ence in the dairy business, having kept but a small 
one, but I have made one or two little experiments 
on dairy pigs, which may pass for good witnesses 
on the occasion; for I contend the smaller the ex- 
periment, the greater the accuracy. 

In the spring of 1839, I had four cows come in, 
had wintered four shoats, and bought four spring 
pigs. The latter I shut up ina little lot of grass, 
with a comfortable cot; and they soon took al! the 
dairy slops, consisting of whey, loppered and _but- 
ter milk, while the former ran inthe streets, and 
received nothing but the wash of the house, the 
dish-water, potato skins, &c., and that very sparse, 
my family consisting only of four. What surpris- 
ed me was, in the fall, when I put up my hogs to 
fatten, which J did altogether, I found my winter 
shoats were in as fine order, and had grown as 
well as the spring pigs. But mark the sequel— 
they all went on eating and fattening finely for a 
while, but presently the old grunters were conquer- 
ed of their hoggish propensities, became lazy, lay 
down quiet, and lined themselves well inside; 
while the pigs, them etarnal squealers! went on 
eating and squealing, squealing and eating, to the 





be. ‘The English contend that it never was so 
valued in a democratic country. Agriculture, they 
say, is substantially an aristocratic employment. 
This is certainly true of England, and I believe of 
Europe generally. In Engtand, to be wanting in| 
the dignity conferred by landed possessions, is to 
want that which conducts to the highest offices 
and most exclusive society. ‘The term “country | 
gentleman,” is in England almost an actual patent | 
of precedence. So far do they carry this, that no/ 
man in trade can marry into a family of landed de- | 
scent and possessions, unless he add to large | 
wealth an eminent character for talent. It is from | 
the all-absorbing influence of men of landed prop- 
erty, that the agriculture of Great Britain has be- 
come an interest that has never had a paratle) in 
the history of the world. For whilst the annual 
value of the exports from the United Kingdom is 
about two hundred and seventy millions of dollars, 
the annual value of the agricultural produce is 
reckoned at more than eleven hundred millions; 
and this when the valuation of the immense crops 
of vegetables is at the minimum price they are 
worth in feeding stock. 
I am, dear sir, yours, respectfully, 
JAMES ATHEARN JONES. 








immediately, while the dung and ground were moist, 
had the seed sown by a machine, at the rate of 
about three pounds weight per statute acre, taking 
eare that it was deposited in the dung; and thus 
by being so deposited, it vegetated immediately, 
and grew out of the way of the fly in course of 
eight or ten days. The moisture of the dung and 
soil, and the heat occasioned by their admixture 
with the bone dust, forced the plonts for the first 
fortnight the same as if they had been in a hot-bed. 
At the end of this period the plants were almost 
ready for singling out, which as soon as they would 
bear the operation, | had done with the hand hoe, 
from fourteen to sixteen inches apart. 


The above is the method that I have adopted at 
this place for these last eighteen years, and I have 
never once missed x crop; andI believe the light- 
est crop I have ever had during that period, has 
exceeded thirtysix tons per statute acre. I never 
sow later than the last week in May. If weight of 
crop is wanted, it is absolutely necessary to sow 
in May. AsI stated in my former letter, I have 
always had the seed from Mr Skirving, of Liver- 
pool; and I consider the turnip growers in Eng- 
land more indebted to that gentleman than to any 
other individual, for the improved species of Swe- 





end of the chapter—having never been able to sa- 
tiate their voracious jaws, nor consequently to put 
on inside fat. Now I know there is a great dif- 
| ference in the breeds of hogs: from the finest 
| Berkshires down to the old Irish hogs, and even 
jthe Jdlligators and Landpikes! of more modern 
|memory. I know too, that I bought these pigs of 
| Mr Anson Gregory, and the race were then cele- 
| brated, and known by the name of the Gregory 
| hogs. 

The deduction I am compelled to bring from the 
premises is, that throwing away the balance due 
dairy slops, over house slops—in other words, milk 
over dish water—it took as much more to fatten 
the pigs than the old hogs, as the expense of win- 
| tering the latter! Consequently, we have an old 
| hog, well fatted, to hitch on to the steelyards, in 
the one case, and a pig in the other! 


My second experiment was this. Last spring, 
my little boy came home with a little pig under 
his arm, which one of the neighbors had given him. 
I finally consented he might nurse it. Well, he 
soon took most, and finally all the dairy of the 
four cows, through the latter part of the summer; 
leaving my three old hogs minus, as in the former 
case, Along in the fall, we butchered the pig, 
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and sent himon to New York market, weighing | 
140 Ibs. He fell short 13 pounds, and with the | 
loss of freight, brought 6 dollars a hundred—just | 
what [ afterwards obtained for my old hogs, at | 
home, and home weight. Now it is estimated, I | port of these worde—that is, if we may judge from | 
believe with agricultural mapamers As that a wo ys ® | their actions. ‘The man who in every department | 
cow, may be kept ” fine —— oe Port of life keeps these words before him, and acts up| 
summer ; and I am well persuaded, with the aid of }5, the divine injunction, “Do ye to others as ye 
a little clover feed, my three old hogs would have | y.414 tat others . 
been is ue - condition ond 90 “sy A get wasn happy man; while on the other hand, he who for- | 
as that pig. W by - en — like per vanta- gets that it is his imperious duty to be always in | 
ges, may not be yrought forward for an early mar-| <oason, is dishonest, not only to himself, but also | 
ket, as well as pigs, we are yet to be informed. | ii tale Mellin eatin 

To be sure, the pig took no corn inthe fall, and 


é :! eg hj If we go to purchase of a tradesman at midday, | 
that I set off against the dairy, which is enough in) 419 fing his shutters and doors closed and bolted, | 


For the New England Farmer. 


IN SEASON, 


would do unto you,” will be a| 


all conscience; and it must be recollected, that I | 


‘ 
; 
j 


How few there are who fully understand the im- | t 


. . | 
had no old corn in cither of the experiments. 


Mr Editor, you or some one else have said, you | 


are very fond of agricultural figures. ‘The cost o 
the 4 pigs, in the first experiment, which was 10 
dollars, I balance against the 4 shoats before win- 
tering, and cast out of the account. 
Average weight of the 4 pigs in the first experi- 
ment, 150 lbs., ; 600 lbs, 
do do 4 old hogs, 300 Ibs., 1200 Ibs. 
Average weight in the second experi- 


ment, | pig 127 Ibs. | 

do 3 old hogs, 275 lbs., &25 Ibs. 
Average weight of the 3 shoats before 

wintering, 50 lbs., at 4 cts. per Ib. $6 00 


The result of the two experiments, it will be 
perceived, is, that we have 2025 lbs. of old pork 
well fatted, for 727 lbs. pig pork, such as it is, at 
equal prices! No, this is it; we have 1300 lbs. 
lacking 2 lbs., well fatted old pork, for the whole 
sum of 6 dollars !—which would you take ? 

These two experiments have done me up on the 
subject of Piggeries, to adopt the language of the 
modern agricultural nomenclature. I have be- 
come a true convert and disciple to the science of 
Hogology ! 

To conclude: were I to form a perfect Hoggery, 
and that most applicable to the dairy, it should be 
this. I would have a convenient home orchard, 
bearing all kinds of fruit, of double capacity to 
subserve the necessities of the hoggery. This I 
would slit in two in the middle, in a direction from 
the house backwards, so as to bring the two ends 
of the jot, nearest to the house, in juxta-position 
with the cot and swillery. To complete the picture, 
nature should cause a little rill or warbling brook 
to meander through it, transversely with the divi- 
sion fence. The former I intend to have, as | 
have already planted out the trees; the latter I 
cannot have, as I am situated on a hill, high and 
dry. One side of this division should be well laid 
down with clover, while the other should remain in 
tillage, ready to be Jaid down as the other ran out, 
and so on alternately, ad infinitum. That in til- 
lage, I think should be in potatoes or some other 
root crop, anda crop fence, to recede by succes- 
sive sections, that the hogs may be their own dig- 
gers, and save me the trouble of the back-ache, 
Then put on a hog, an old hog, or even double the 
number, to that of the dairy cows kept on the farm, 
and if you do not find fat old hogs in the fall, with 
little or no care, I will confess I do not know what 
a fat pig is! Your subscriber, 

D. BARNUM. 

New Fairfield, April 11, 1841. 





The first elements of wealth are obtained by la- 
bor from the earth and waters.— Franklin. 


we shall fee] disappointed. 
is neglectful of his business, and that he does not 


We shall say that he | 


‘blush unseen and 


| Tne SkunkK—aGain.—The merits of this hith- 


'erto much abused animal, are beginning to be de- 


veloped and appreciated.—Subjoined is Gov. Hix's 
stimony of his worth, which we extract from the 
last Monthly Visitor. It would seem that the good 
which the skunk (out upon that name !) accomplish- 
es in his way, fully atones for whatever is offen- 
sive in those striking peculiarities and mischief- 
working eccentricities of his character, for which, 
ever since mother Eve nibbled the pippen, he has 
been noted and persecuted. The testimony of so 
eminent an individual as Gov. Hix in favor of the 
skank, we think is entitled to great weight, and we 
trust it will have its due influence in preventing a 
farther war of extirmination upon the animal, whose 
virtues (which have too long been destined to 
waste their sweetness on the 


| desert air,”) should ensure him the protection of 
| men, if they cannot secure him against the annoy- 
j ance of dogs.—N. FE. F’s Pr. Dev, 


| deserve the custom of any one. 
Again: should we employ a mechanic to labor 
| for us, and he did not make his appearance until 
| half of the forenoon had passed away, should we «“ The skunk is so mischievous and offensive that 
| feel that he, at night, deserved the same amount} man always wars upon him, when he may do it 
| of pay, that he would have been entitled to had he | with safety. But it has become evident that we 
| commenced work early in the morning? Certainly | have not done the animal justice. He works in 
|not, Indeed we should think hardly of a man who }the night, and therefore little of the good he does 
| treated us thus, and that too with the greatest rea- | comes within our observation. He not only de- 
son, stroys in their season, in the warm nights of early 
Should we employ a farmer, and he too, like the | summer and autumn, thousands of the beetles and 
tradesman and mechanic, should be behind the time jother insects and worms that destroy vegetation 
an hou? or two, should we, at the time of settle- | and grain—but the moles and mice that infest the 
ment, like to give him the same we should those | ploughed and grass grounds, find in him an enemy 
who came in season inthe morning and wrought | that hunts them to a good purpose for the farmer. 


hard the day through? No, we should not. The | Last year, there was in this region not over half a 
truth is, man does not deal on the score on which | crop of potatoes; and of this halfa crop, in some 


Christ dealt when he gave to those who came at| fields the moles and mice made sad havoc. We 
the eleventh hour a penny. Menare rigid in their| know thata pair of skunks whose burrows were 
dealings, and, asa general thing, do as they are /near a potato and cornfield of six acres, saved us 
done by, instead of doing as they would be done | many bushels by hunting out of the ground and 
by. Thus each one, whether he be a man of busi-| destroying the mice that in great numbers had 
ness,a mechanic or farmer must be himself or| found a place of retreat under the sward of the 
through a faithful agent, attentive to his own busi-| field, which had been turned down in the early 
ness and interests. spring. If the skunks shal! not molest us, let them 
live and do good.” 





It is an old saying that “if we do not look out 
fur ourselves no one will look out for us;” but 
this saying is not true. Though we lounge in 
bed until the sun is risen high and shining bright ; 
though we are inattentive to business; though we 
neglect to sce that our accounts are kept square, 
that our bills are paid; still we shall not be for- 
gotten. The merchant, the mechanic, and the far- 
mer will all remember us, and will, in due time, 
bring in their bills against us—bills which we 
must pay, or our goods, our shops, and our farms 
will be mortgaged or appraised and sold. So you 
see it is plain that whether we Jook out for our- 
selves or not, others wil! look out for us. Yes, un- 





To Cure a Burn.—* A Lady,” in the Knoxville 
Register, gives the following recipe fora burn :— 
“ Scarce a month passes away but we read or hear 
/of some accident caused by fire. I send you the 
following prescription for a burn, believing if it 
were generally known, that much suffering might 
ibe alleviated. Take a table spoonful of lard, half 
a table spoonful of spirits of turpentine, and a piece 
| of rosin as large as a hickory nut, and simmer them 

together till melted. It makes a salve, which, 
when cold, may be applied to a linen cloth and 
laid overthe burn. If immediately wanted, spread 
less we rise in season, unless we are in season to | it on the cloth as soon as melted—it will very soon 
our business, and finally in season to every avoca- ‘cool, I have seen its application after the corrod- 
tion of our lives, our pockets will be lean of” cash, ing effects of chemical poisons, after a foot has 
and our children wil! be clothed in rags and grow | been burned by boiling sugar, after severe scalds, 
up in ignorance. Yes, nothing will there be about | and ip every case the sufferer obtained perfect ease 
us, but what will bear the mark of our slothfulness, in ten or fifteen minutes after it was used. It 
and it is said by high authority, that “the slothful may be applied two or three times a day, or as of- 
shall be under tribute ;’ “the way of the slothful tenas the cloth becomes dry.” 
is a hedge of thorns.’ While on the other hand | : 
it is said, “ Be instant in season, and ye shall reap , 
if you faint not.” Yours, &c. 
Jimmy in THE CounTRY. 








A sound economy is a sound understanding 

brought into action. It is calculation realized. It 

|is the doctrine of proportion reduced to practice. 

It is the foreseeing contingencies and providing 
Pity is a passion proceeding from the misfor- | against them.—Hannah More. 

tune of another. Envy is a passion proceeding | 


from another’s success.—Addison. | Incredulity is the wit of fools.—Raleigh, 
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Bostos, Weonespay, May 12, 1841. 


DIALOGUE.—WHICH IS THE BEST KIND OF 
CORN TO PLANT ? 

A. Ar'nt you wrong, neighbor B., to plant, in a cold 
spring like this, that large and late corn of yours, which 
never ripens until October ? 

B. Perhaps Lam; but is it not well to trust that the 
season may yet be warm and favorable to the corn crop? 

A. Yes, we may hope so; but 1 am thinking it is 
best to go on the safe side, and plant only a small kind 
that ripensearly. Isn’t that the most profitable course ? 

B. I shall plant some of an early kind, but shall not 
give up the'more productive kind which has usually ri- 
pened on my farm. 

A. How much of your corn land shall you put to the 
large kind ? 

B. More than half. 

A. More than half! that seems to me fvolish—you 
cannot expect it to ripen. 

B. 1 will hope for its ripening. And judging from 
the past, I consider it best not to make a general sacri- 
fice of productiveness to early maturity. 

A. Will the past prove the wisdom of your eourse ? 

B. You know, neighbor A., that I have passed all my 
days on this farm. My memory goes back for sixty 
years; and | believe that no failures of this crop have 
occurred on the place during that period, excepting in 
the years 1812, 16, 36 and 37. In 1812, a considera- 
ble portion of the crop ripemed, and the same in 1837. 
Perhaps three crops have failed to ripen in sixty years. 
The chances then are nineteen out of twenty that the 
large kind will mature. Andif it should, I shall get 
one fifth more both of corn’ and stover, than the small 
kind will yield. If I fail to get sound corn, 1 shall get 
more stalks and more green corn. ‘Yo be sure, 1 would 
rather have a small crop of corn well ripened, than a 
green and frozen large crop ;—but when my chances 
are nineteen out of twenty to get the large crop ripe, I 
think it better to take the risk. In other words, I pre- 
fer taking from my fields 60 dollars worth of corn and 


or 
25 


stalks per acre annually, for 39 years, and dollars 
worth of green corn and stalks the 20th year, to taking 
48 dollars’ worth per year each year of the 20. In the 
one case I get $1165 worth in twenty years—in the eth- 
er l get $960 only. I think, therefore, neighbor A 
any highly productive kind of corn, which ripens well 


in ordinary seasons. Still, the convenience of having 


some corn ripe early in the autumn, and the inconve- | 
nience arising from loosing a late corn are such, that I |i 


shall plant probably a third of my ground with the 
Brown corn, from N. Hampshire, or the Hartwell corn, 
from Southbridge, both of which ripen early, and have 
large kernel, small stalk and small cob, and are very 
produstive for early varieties. 

Nore.—The facts here stated by B. in relation to the 


ripening of the corn crop, are the history of that crop on 
the editor's native farm. ‘lhe lanc there is less subject 


to frosts than the average of Jand in the commonwealth. | 


and it is for sale by them. Dr. H. obtained of this 130 
bushels per acre in 1339, and in 1840, its husks were 
white in our field about the first of September, Our 
own opinion of this corn is such that we shall plant 
chiefly of this kind on our new farm, where the soil is 
in an exhausted state. This fact speaks our advice to 
| our brother farmers. 


Brother Holmes, of the Maine Farmer, has “ burst in- 
| to a’ snow “song,” having been set on fire by the cur- 
rent of our raining rhymes—and his lay pleases us so 
much that we withhold our own editorial for the pur- 
pose of showing lis snvw to our readers before the weath- 
ler shall become warm enough to mar its freshness.— 





} a] . 2 ” 
Thank you, sir, for your company * down to posterity. 


THE LAY OF THE MAY SNOW STORM. 
Come cheer up, farmers, don’t look pale, 

} Although the north wind 's blowing, 

| And all around, o'er hill and dale, 

| "T is snowing, snowing, snowing. 
| 
| 


’T is true that sometimes long ere this, 
You've done up all your sowing— ° 
You may as well keep quiet now 
'T is snowing, snowing, snowing 


I know ’tis now the first of May, 
And violets should be blowing ; 
But girls can’t have their holiday 
Because ‘tis snowing, snowing. 


Good uncle Bill’s put on bis coat, 
And Pat his hands is blowing ; 
And Sis is scclding round the stove 
Because ‘tis snowing, snowing. 


But courage, farmers—dv not fret— 
Your crops will soon be growing ; 

Dog-days will give you all a sweat 
Though now ’t is snowing, snowing. 


To fancy’s eye, in yonder sky, 
The star of hope is glowing ; 

This bjustering storm will soon pass by, 
And stop this snowin 


o 
e? 


snowing. 
Then cheer up, farmers, do n’t look pale, 
Although the north wind ’s blowing ; 


“ Seed time and harvest ne’er shal! fail,”’ 


Though now ‘tis snowing ,snowing. 





Verily, if the editor of the New England Farmer and 
| ourself do not go down to posterity as a brace of storm 


: ? | poets, there is no virtue extant. He became so inspired 
that the past does justify me in holding on to the use of | with the rain storm during the last days of April, that | 


\ his poetical cup ran over, and when it cleared up and 
| snowed, we “ burst into a song,”’ and though it is rather 
_a lugubrious one, it was the “ best the house afforded,” 


seeing as how we had to “ make tracks”’ instead of mak- 


n 
| holding the plough. 
In sober earnest, we have not had such acold, dreary 

and backward spring for many a year. April has been 
| remarkably cold and stormy, but it is no sign, because 
| January “ lingers in the lap of” May, that her sister 
| June will be equally accommodating. 
our cattle have been at the barn nearly or quite six 
months, and there is a greut searcity of fodder; but we 
| will venture to turn prophet with the rest—for every 
| one seems to have a spirit of weather soothsaying—and 
predict thatthe diligent and careful farmer will next 
| tall have a good harvest of grass, potatoes, wheat, and 





It is true that} 


| MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Mass. Horticultural Society, May 
8th, 1841—Voted, That the following letter be published 
in the N. E. Farmer, with the thanks of the Society for 
the donation of scions. 


Attest, E. M. RICHARDS, Ree. See. 


Bradford, April 30th, 1841. 
Messrs Breck & Co.—Gentlemen—I send accom- 
| panying this, some scions of the Wynkoop Harvest Ap- 
| ples, specimens of which I exhibited at the Horticultu- 
, ral Rooms last season. Will you be so kind as to hand 
| them to the chairman or one of ‘the committee on fruits, 
| to be distributed by them as they judge well; only I 
| trust that you willbe remembered in this ministration. 





| The tree is disposed to grow pretty large, to rise high 
| —rather high than to cast out extended lateral branches. 
| The bark is generally quite smooth and more easily 
raised from the wood than is common with apple trees. 
| My trees have generaily produced every year, exhibiting 
| but a slight tendency to alternation. Of course the 
| fruit is not very abundant any one year, yet I think 
| them entitled to the credit of being good bearers, The 
| fruit will need no praise where it is known. ‘The de- 
| scription given by the committee is very accura‘e. It 
| generally begins to ripen by the middle of July—fre- 
| quently very good specimens are obtained earlier. I 
| hope the scions—though owing to indisposition which 
| has prevented my being out much, they were cut later 
than I could have wished—will prove good ; and that 
| those who are disposed to try them, may not in the end 
be disappointed as to the merits of the fruit. 


Some of the committee were so good as to say that 
they would hand me some scions of approved fruit in re- 
turn. I surely do not wish or ask this as a condition 
upon which I send the parcel directed to them; but 
still, to one who has but limited means of obtaining 
any of the more improved fruit, the offer is too inviting 
to suffer me to pass by it without saying, that if any 
one finds it perfectly convenient to hand you any sci- 
ons, &c. of any kind of fruit, 1 should be truly very 
grateful, and I know you would very readily take charge 
of them and send by some opportunity. Since the loss 
I sustained in my trees afew winters since, I havea 
much more limited variety of the better fruits than [ pos- 
| sessed before, though my good friend, G. Parsons, Esq., 
' has done what in his infirm health he has been able to 
| do. He had formerly, in a very generous manner, done 
| much to help me to various kinds of choice fruit. 


Will you make my best respects to the committee, 
and believe me, with sentiments of high esteem, gentle- 
| men, Yours, G. B. PERRY. 


| P.S.—The woolly appearance which many of the 


furrows, and seek a shelter from the snow instead of | gTafts have, is very common to the young shovts in the 


| spring :—upon vegetation coming, it is not retained. 


| CREAM-POT STOCK. 
Inquiry was made in our columns a few weeks since, 
| whether any of the Cream-pot stock could be purchased, 
and at what price. Cul, Jaques immediately furnished 
_areply. It was sent to the printing office—but, by 
| some process undiscoverable, it has effectually secreted 
itself. We looked for its appearance in the “ proofs’’ 


A few hills of this Hartwell corn were in our father’s | perhaps corn—a fat thanksgiving, and a merry Christ- | last week, and again this week, but not meeting with it, 


field last season, and it ripened a week earlier than the 
earliest of seyen other varieties, and was the most pro- 
ductive of any excepting the latest, the Red Blaze. We 
think it combines to an uncommon extent, the two desira- 
ble properties of early maturity and productiveness. 
our request, Messrs Breck & Co. have procured a few 


mas.—Maine Farmer. 


| Se - 


| Let us not be too prodigal when we are young, nor 


100 parsimonious when we are old; otherwise we shall 


At | fall into the common error of those, who, when they | 


had the power to enjoy, had not the prudence to acquire ; 
and when they had the prudence to acquire, had nolon- 


bushels of this variety from Dr. Hartwell, of Southbridge, | ger the power to enjoy.—Lacon. 


| we have inquired for the copy, and the answer is that it 
| has not been seen. We can get no elue by which to 
discover its hiding place. 


The highest of all characters, in my estimation, is his 
who is as ready to pardon the errors of mankind, as if he 
were every day guilty of some himself.— Pliny. 


| 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Raove of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in «a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending May 9. 





“May, 1841. | 7A.M. | 12,M. | 5,P.M.| Wind. — 


Monday, 3 34 37 | 40 N 
Tuesday, 4 | 32 48 45 N.W. 
Wednesday, 5| 47 59 | 46 Rk. 
Theisday, G| 42 49 | 44 | S. 
Friday, 7 37 58 49 N. 
Saturday, 8 44 50 | 48 | E. 
Suiday, 9| 46 70 57 N. W. 





About half the week was rainy. Vegetation still very 


backward. 








BRIGHTON MARKET. — Mospay, May 10, 1841. | 


Reported fur the New England Farmer. 

At Market 305 Beef Cattle, 20 pair of Working 
Oxen, 15 Cows and Calves, 210 Sheep, and 240 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —The prices obtained last week 
were hardly sustained, and we reduce our quotations a 
trifle. First quality, $700 a 7 25. Second quality, 
$650 0675. Third quality, $5 50 a6 00. 

125 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Working Oxen —Very few sales effected. 

Coes and Calres.—Sales, $22, $25, $28, and $35. 

Sheep —Several lots sheared, at $1 75 and $1 80, and 
a lot not sheared $4 75. 

Swine. —Sales quick. Two lots, part Berkshires, at 
§ 1-4 and 5 1-2 for sows, and 6 1-4 and 6 1-2 for barrows. 
Also, a lot at 5 for sows, and 6 for barrows. At retail 


from 5 3-4 to 7. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, very little in market. Red Top, 
new seed by the bag 5@to55c. Clover—Northern, 13c. 
—Southern,S8to9c. Flax Seed, $1,37 101 50 bu. Lu- 
cerne, 25 c. per Ib. 

FLOUR. Howard Street $5 37—Genesee $5 31—Ohio 

$5 12. 
GRAIN. Corn—Northern Yellow none —Round Yel- 
low 62—Southern Flat Yellow 57—White 54. — Rye— 
Northern 60 to 65—Southern 50 to55. Oats—Southern 36 
to 33—Northern 33 to 40. 

PROVISIONS. Beef—Mess $10 50 to 11 00—Prime 
86 50—No. 1 $9 00. Pork—Extra—15 00—Clear 14 50— 
Mess $13 00. Hams--Northern 9 c. per lb—Southern, 
none. Lard—Boston 9c per lb.—Southern, 8 to 8 1-2. 
Butter—Lump 18 to 22—Firkin 12 to 18--Shipping 8 to 14. 
Whole Hogs 5 1-2 to 6 c.—Pigs 5 ¢. 

HAY, per ton, $20 to 22 50—Eastern Serewed 817 00. 

CHEESE--Old 11 c.—New 8. 

EGGS, Il a 12. 

WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced 
any change of late. Pulled Wool is rather scarce, and there 
is buta limited supply of low Fleeces. and of fine Fleeces the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 
lb. 50 to 55 c.--American full blood, washed, 47 to 50--Do. 
3 4 hlood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 blood, washed, 36 to 
40—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37--Smyrna Sheep, washed, 
20 to 23--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14-—Bengasi Sheep, 

Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to \0—Superfine Northe 


—No 3 do do 18 to 20. 





HOVEY’S NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

This splendid variety of the Strawberry (originated in 
1834) is now offered for sale 
size, often measuring 5 to 6 inches in circumferance, hand- 
somely formed—of a deep red color—exceedingly high fla- 
vored—and one of the most productive varieties, 12 quarts 
having been gathered from a bed 3 feet by 12. The vines 
are vigorous and hardy. Standing our severe winters with- 
out protection. 


The fruit has been exhibited at the Massachusetts Hor- 


ticultural Society in 1838, ’39, and ’40, where it attracted more 
attention than any other variety; aad each season obtained 
a premium. It has every good quality to recommend a 
Strawberry to cultivation. The Spring is the most favora- 
ble time for — in this climate. Plants $5 per dozen. 
Also, all the old established varieties of Strawberries, from 
$1 to 2, per hundred plants. 
Orders addressed to us, will be immediately attended to, 
and the plants packed and forwarded with dispatch. 
HOVEY & CO., Szepsmen, 
7 Merchants’ Row, near State st. 


May 5 4w 





Extra large Isabella Grape Vines for sale as above. 
Also, Giant and Early Wilmot Rhubarb Plants, and As- 

paragus Roots J. BRECK & CO. 
April 23 


8 to 10-- | 
rn pulled | 
lamb 43 to 46-——No. | do. do. 37 to 42—No 2 do do 26 to 30 


The fruit is of the largest | 


WILLIS'S LATEST [IMPROVED SEED SOWER, | 
Willis’s latest Improved Seed Sower, invented the last sea- | 
son ; one of the most perfect machines ever introduced for 
the purpose, In using this machine, the farmer may be cer- | 
tain that his see is put into the groand, and at the same | 
lime in the best possible manner. There has been a great 

difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they are 

very apt to clog up and the farmer might go over an acre of | 
|} land and not sow a single seed ; but not so with this ; itis so | 
} constructed that it cannot possibly clog. In using this sow- 
er, the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the work | 
| at less than one quarter the expense of the common way ot 
| sowing seeds, and have it done ina much better manner; | 
} it opens the furrow, drops the seed, and covers it over and | 
| rolls them down. It will sow almost any kind of Garden | 
} Seeds; say Ruta Baga, Mange! Wurtzel, Turnivs, Carrots, 
Seets, Parsnips, Omons. It is highly recommended by | 
a great number of persons who used it the past season. 

| For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warenouse and Seed | 








Brigutox, N&AR Bosron, 
| Situated on the line of the Boston and Worcester Rail 
toad,--5 miles from the city. 


| Store by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 
March 31. 
| — 

WILNSEHIES NURS, | 





The Proprietors of this extensive nursery beg | 
| leave to inform their friends and the public, that | 
| they are ready to furnish orders to any amount, | 
for Forest Trees, indigenuous and exotic 
ae =— Fruit Trees, including all the varieties o 
| Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &c. 
| 
| 
| 


Vines—Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c 
| Catalogues may be obtained by applying at the Nursery. | 
| ‘lrees carefully packed, to ensure safety in long voyages. | 
| Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J. Breck & | 
| Co, Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street, will he delivered | 
the day following, and left at any partof the city, free of | 
| expense, : 


| 
Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscrilrs, | 

J.& F. WINSHIP. 
3righton Nurseries, March 24, 1841. 





SUP+ RIOR SEED BARLEY. 
100 bushels of extra heavy and clean Seed Barley. Aisa 
| 30 bushels CHEVALIER BARLEY, a new and superior 
variety, for sale by JOS. BRECK & CO, 
March 31. 


BLACK SEA WHEAT. 
Received from Vermont, 30 bushels Black Sea Wheat. 
Also, 20 busheis Italian Spriug Wheat, raised in Warren, 
N. H. For sate by JOs. BRECK & CO. 








PLUMS, PEARS, GOOSBERRIES, &c, 

Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Lon 
don, a fine assortinent of Plum and Pear Trees, which ure 
offered at reduced prices, including the following 
PEARS. 

| Catulac, 

Williams’ 
Jurtlett, 


Belle Lucrative, 
Moulle Bou he, 


jon Chretian or 2 
Josephine, } 


) 


Beurre Spence, | Jargonell d’Epagne, 
* Capiamont, ‘chasserie, 
Bose, | Urhaniste, 
“ Diel | Duchess d’Angouleme, 
“ d’Aremburgh, | St. Chislain, 


| Madaline d’Carne 
PLUMS. 
New Orleans, 
| Imperatrice, 
| Reine Claude, 
| Royal d’Tours, 


Easter Beurre, 


Green Gage, 
Purple Gage, 
Diamond 
Washington, 
Golden drop, 
Gooseberries, White and Red Currants, Raspberries and 
every article in the Nursery line furnished at short notice. 
JOS. BRECK & CO., No. 62 North Market Boston, 
April 7, 1841. 





GRINDSTONES. 
An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstoaes 
constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC, LOMBARD 





& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 1?. 
/ AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMEATS, &e 


The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
use and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 


ve 


ho 


| would inform their customers and the public generally that 
| they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 


cultural and Horticultural Tools te be found im the United 


States. Part of which are the following : 
1000 Howard’s Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
lron Ploughs 150 “ Common do, 
300 Gommon do. do. 100 “ Spades, 
200 Cultivators 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters. 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
50 Willis’ do. do. 200 “ Common do. 
i00- Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100. Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. 300 “ Hay do. 
2006 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters.| 100 Truck do, 
50 Common do. do. 106 Drait do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie up do, 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do, 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stoges on rollers. 
3000 © Austin’s Rifles. 





March 17. 





March 31. 


PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &C. | 

3000 Pear Trees, of the most approved kinds. 

2000 Plum Trees, of the most approved kinds | 
and extra size—many of them have borne this | 
seuson. 

Apple, Cherry and Peach Trees, 





2 | 
of different 


500 Quince Trees. | 
40:0 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet | 
high ; mostof them have borne fruit. Black Hamburg, 
Sweetwater, Pond’s. 
| 30,000 Giant Asparagus Roots. 
; Gooseberry, Curranis, Raspberries, of good kinds. 
| 5000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plants, late!y intro- 
| duced. 
| 2000 Cherry and Pear Stocks; 1000 Plums; Roses, &c. of 
| all kinds. 
| All orders sent to the subscriber at Gambridgeport or left 
with JOSEPH BRECK & CO., wil] meet with immediate 
| attention. 
; 
| 


— 
| kinds 
} 
| 


SAMUEL POND. 
Cambridgeport, Mass., Feb. 24. 





PURE SPER™M OIL. 


- HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
J. BRECK & CO., offer for sale a great variety of beau- 
tiful Herbaceous Plants, including 20 varieties Phlox, Pe- 


rennial Coreopsis of sorts, Delphinium, Campanulas in 
great variety, Double Pinks, Dracocephaluins, Double Scar- 
let Lychnes, Double Ragged Robbin, Spireas of sorts, Iris do. 
with a great variety of others. Also, Honeysuckies, Roses, 
and other ornamental Shrubs, 
SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 

Just received and for sale by J. BRECK& CO, a supply 
of Sweet Potato Slips. No 53, North Market st. 

April 28. 








BONE MILLS, 

The subscriber offers for sale Bone Mills ona new and 
improved plan, whien will grind 200 bushels per day, and 
make it of the proper fineness. They can be putup with 
sma}! expense, and require but little room. They can be 
easily kept in repair and are not liable to break with the 
| roughest usage. 

‘They may be used for grinding Barilla, and will do the 
work in the best manner. Oyster shells, plaster, soap stone, 
bricks, bark, &c. may be ground by them. 

Price $2.0. They require about as much power as a 
small run of mill stones, to be used to advantage, and can, 





EDMUND T. HASTINGS & CO., No. 101 State St, 
keep constantly for sale, Winter, Springand Fall Sperm Oil, 
bleached and unbleached ; which they warrant to be of 
ithe best quality and to burn without crusting. 

Oil Canisters of various sizes. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. 


| 


isly 





FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 

for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 

CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 





DURHAM COW FOR SALE. 
A young full blooded Durham Cow and her calf—a very 


desirable animal in every particular. Apply to EDWARD 
TITCOMB, Ja., Newburyport. May 5 





| ifnecessary, be driven by horse power. 

Those who wish to purchase can direct to William Aplin, 

| No. 14 1-2 Westminster street, Providence, R. 1., or to the 
subscriber 

| Ground bones constantly on hand for sale. 


WILLIAM CHASE. 








Providence, R. I., Feb. 9, 1841. 

DOUBLE DAHLIAS, 

We have for sale a very larg collection of the finest 
Double Dahlias, of the most esteemed sorts. J. BRECK 
& CO., No. 62, North Market St. April 28 

CLUVER & RED TOP. an 
50 tierces and 100 bbls. Prime Clover. 
200 Bags Redtop, new seed. 
50 bbls. Herds Grass prime quality, for sale bh 
March 24 J. BRECK & Co. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


41. 


MAY 12,18 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE GRANARY. 


REV. 


BY ABEL C. THOMAS, 


“ Whoso readeth, let him understand.” 





“ Jonathan Homespun, having purchased an ex- 
tensive farm, and provided himself with every thing 
requisite to prosperous husbandry, proposes to fur- | 
nish subscribers with one quart of wheat weekly, | 
for one year, at the low price of one dollar and fif- 
ty cents, in advance; two dollars at the end of 
six months ; or two dollars and fifty cents if not 
paid till the close of the year. 

“The facilities afforded by the government for 
the transportation of wheat to every section of the! 
Union and adjacent provinces, are such as must 
prove satisfactory to every subscriber; and the | 
proprietor of the Granary assures all who may pat- | 
ronize him, that he will exert himself to supply an | 
article of the best quality. 

“N.B. Agents will be allowed a generous per 
centage. Address [post paid] Proprietor of the 
Granary, Hopeville.” 


Such was the prospectus issued by my friend, 
Mr Homespun. Feeling a lively interest in his 
welfare, I visited his farm, although it was a long 
journey from my hpme, and was pleased to find ev- 
ery thing in nice qgder. He informed me_ that he 
had contracted a large debt in the purchase of the 
premises, stock and implements of husbandry, but 
that he had no doubt of his ability to discharge 
every obligation in a few years. He also stated 
that he had already received many hundred sub- 
scribers, and that in four or five weeks he would 
commence the delivery of the wheat according to 
his proposals. 

The scheme appeared plausible ; and my friend 
was so confident of his success, that I had not the 
slightest doubt of his prosperity. I entered my 
name as a subscriber, and when [ left him he was 
preparing many thousand quart sacks. 

Every week for the space of two years, I receiv- 
ed my quart of wheat, and concluded from its ex- 
cellent quality and prompt delivery, that every 
thing was prosperous with Jonathan Homespun and 
his farin. Sol gave myself no concern about my 
indebtedness to him—for said I, “to a farmer so 
extensively patronized as he is, the small pittance 
of two years’ arrearages would be but as_the drop 
of the bucket,” It is true, there was occasionally 
printed on the sacks a general notice to delinquents, 
but I never suspected that this was intended for 
his friends. 

The notice however became more frequent; and 
having leisure, I concluded I would visit my friend, 
the proprietor of the Granary. He greeted me cor- 
dially—but I saw that there had been trouble. Le 
was evidently worn with toil and anxiety; and in 
the conversation of the evening, he entered into 
particulars. 

“ Here,” said he, “I have been laboring day and 
almost night, for two years; and I am more in debt 
now than whenI began. My creditors are press- 
ing for payment: I am conscious of my inability 
to meet their demands, and can perceive no result 
but bankruptcy and ruin.” 

« But have you not a large list of subscribers ?” 
said I. 

« Yes, a very large list,” was his reply; “but 
too many of them are like you !” 

“Me!” I quickly rejoined in amazement, “ too 
many like me 2?” 








| embarrassment and go on my way rejoicing. 


|making payment ! 


—_—— 





“Pardon me,” said my friend, in a melancholy 
tone—* pardon me, for oppression will make even 
a wise man mad. 


of payment: I have a large list of the same kind 
of patrons scattered here and there over thousands 
of miles. If they would pay me the trifles they 
severally owe me, I should be directly freed from 
But 
they reason as you reasoned—and among you, I 
am brought to the door of poverty and ruin.” 

I felt the full force of the rebuke, and promptly 
paying arrearages at the increased price named in 
the prospectus, and also a year in advance, I| short- 


| ly bade adieu to the worthy and wronged farmer, 


resolving to do every thing in my power to repair 
the injury which had accrued from my delinquency. 

U, ye patrons of Jonathan Homespun! wherev- 
er ye are or whoever ye are! ye who have receiv- 
ed and eaten the wheat from his Granary, without 
Ye are guilty of a grievous sin 
of commission. Wherefore repent. Pay the far- 
mer what you owe him. Uncle Sam’s teamsters 


| bring you the little sack of grain every week, and 


Uncle Sam’s teainsters will carry the money safely 
to Jonathan Homesoun.—Star of Bethlehem. 








+ 
= 


HOWARD'S IMPROV 


= 
ED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 


turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and leaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould board has been very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard or roc).y, 
BEGIN WITH Mr. Hewarp’s.” 7 

Atthe above meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh «did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyse’en 
and one half inches, to the 112 lhs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! Ail echncubiigs that Howard’s 
hon ang are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has been quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
810 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Ste, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. April 21 





“ 


TY&® UP CHAINS. 

Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye- 
ing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found to be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO.,, No, 52 North Market st. 


You have had a quart of wheat | 
weekly for two years—and I have not had a cent! have 
| fore offered by sale in this city, embracing every variety 


GARDEN SEEDS, 

For sale by Josepu Breck & Cc. at the New Encitanp 
Farmer Orrice, No. 51 and 52 North Market St. Bos- 
ton. The subscribers would inform the public that they 
now on hand the largest collection of seeds ever be- 
|of Field, Kitchen, Garden, and Ornamental Flower Seeds 
| desirable for this or any other Climate. 


| Our seeds are either raised under our own inspection or 
|imported from responsible houses in Europe, and having 
| taken extraordinary pains to obtain such as are pure and 
| genuine, we can confidently recommend them to our custo- 
mers and friends, and feel assuied they will prove satistac- 


tory to all who try them. 


Dealers in seeds are requested to forward their orders in 
season. Boxes for retailing from 8dolls. and upwards 
will be sent out on commission allowing a liberal discount 
and take back what remain unsold. 

Letters and orders with good reference will meet with 
prompt attention. 


FIELD SEEDS. 

Ruta Baga. 

Ballatine’s New Royal do. 
White Tankard Turnip. 


Sugar Beet. 
Mange! Wurtzel. 
New Red Globe do. 


superior 


Yellow do. § varieties. Red do. 
Carrot Long Orange. Red Round do. 
*  Altringham. White do. 


“ 


White Globe do. 
Green Round do. 
Purple Top Hybrid do. 


New White, extra fine. 
Pumpkin, sorts. 
W heat—various sorts. 


Barley, do. Buckwheat. 
Rye, do. Broom Corn. 
Potatoes, do. Millet. 
Indian Corn, do. Buckthorn. 


Leste. for Hedges. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Artichoke, Asparagus, Beans of every description, Beets 
of sorts, Borecole, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Culiflower, 
Caraway, Celery, of the most improved sorts, Cabbage 20 
sorts, Carrot, all the varieties, Cucumber do, Cress, Egg 
Plant, Endive, Indian Corn, Kale, Leek, Lettuce in great 
variety, Melons, do. Martynea, Mustard, Nasturtium, Okra, 
Onion of sorts, Pepper do. Pumpkin do. Parsu:p, Parsley, 
Peas, avery great variety, Rhubarb for tarts, Radish of sorts, 
Salsify, Squash of sorts, Tomato, Turnip 20 variaties, 


SWEET AND POT HERBS. 


Oats, do. 


yme Sweet Basil. 
Sweet Marjorum. Lavender. 
Sage. Lemon Balm. 
Summersavory,. Anise. 


Medicinal Herbs, &c. 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDS. 

Three hundred varieties, embracing all the finest sorts. 

Packages of 20 fine sorts for one dollar. 

Those who prefer to have their Seeds put up in papers 
ready for retail, can be accommodated—each packet neatly 
closed and labelled with printed directions. Price 50 cents, 
per dozen papers, which are retailed here at 6 1-4 cents each. 


Fruit and ornamental trees, of the greatest variety, sup- 
plied at nurseryman’s prices, and orders solicited. These 
will be packed, when required, to go to any part of the U. 
States. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &e. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 


12,000 Pear and Plum Trees.—Large and new 
additions of Pear and Plum ‘l'rees have lately 
been received, many kinds of which are alike 
new to our country, and very extraordinary. 
Such have been the selections which have been 
made by the subscriber in Europe, and in person, during the 
last Autumn, where all have been proved; those kinds 
already well known amongst us being identified by him hy 
the wood and the leaf. 


All orders addressed to the subscriber, or left with Joseph 
Breck & Co., New England Farmer Uffice, wil] be promptly 
attended to, and Trees, when so ordered, will be securely 
packed for safe transportation to distant places. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, March 2. 











NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


The Editorial department of this paper having com » 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price wf 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 


N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank ail 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 








